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Memorabilia. 


+ December number of Antiquity offers 
much of interest to the general reader as 
well as to the archaeologist. The Governor 
of Sinai contributes an article answering 
objections to the theory of the wanderings 
of the Israelites and the destruction of the 
Egyptian host which he propounded last 
year in his book ‘ Yesterday and To-day in 
Sinai.’ From the Israelites’ use of bread, 
oil and meat, he concludes that their wander- 
ing in the wilderness must have been over a 
tract where the soil could be cultivated. This 
would be the case in the northern portion 
of Sinai, but by no means to the south, 
which is ‘ practically all solid or disinte- 
grating granite.’”’ The identification of 
Mount Moses, in the south, with the Mount 
of the Law, belongs to an early century of 
the Christian era, and is not even the orig- 
inal selection. Our author suggests that a 
better identification would be Gebel Hellal, 
thirty miles south of El Arish, whose name 
itself (‘‘lawful’’) suggests some ancient 
tradition of the kind. Separated from the 
Mediterranean by a narrow strip of sand, 
is Lake Bardawil, truly the ‘“‘ Sea of Reeds,”’ 
as the Hebrew calls the water in which the 
Egyptian host perished. A most arresting 
alr photograph shows the narrow spit of land 
with the water to right and left of it, and 
in the distance, a cut made by the sea, by 
which a dark stream from the sea flows 
through into the lake. Here, we are told, 
we should see the scene of Pharoah’s discom- 
fiture. The Egyptians attempted to head 
off the Israelites in their march between 
marsh and the Mediterranean by crossing 
the dried but treacherous surface of the Sea 
of Reeds, in which the host, with its too 
heavy chariots and horses, became hope- 
lessly bogged, while an inrush of the sea occur- 
ting just at the time, finally overwhelmed 


them. If the account in Exodus is exam- 


‘ined without any prepossession derived from 


the traditional interpretation most of us 
learnt in childhood, with the Red Sea and 
the wall of water, there seems indeed little 
to be said in objection to the theory of the 
Israelites leaving Egypt by the route along 
Lake Bardawil. There is somewhat more to 
be said both in argument and objection than 
we have space to give here. The whole arti- 
cle has the force proper to reasoning based 
upon direct knowledge of localities, as com- 
pared with that based on knowledge of his- 
tory and literature alone. Good articles are 
Mr. E. Cecil Curwen’s ‘Ancient Cultiva- 
tions’; Dr. Max Hilzheimer’s paper on 
Dogs, and a short account from the pen of 
Miss Joan du Plat Taylor, Assistant Cur- 
ator of the Cyprus Museum, of the discovery 
of a thirteenth century church at Nicosia. 


[X the December Cornhill we have Mr. E. 

V. Lucas dealing with a subject made to 
his hand—the travels, to wit, and the experi- 
ences in England of a Monsieur Louis 
Simond in 1810 and 1811. M. Simond seems 
to have observed every sort of thing, to have 
written down his observations most copiously, 
and therewith also to have kept an active 
pencil working. He was one of those who 
found curious the English custom of staying 
in the country during the dull cold months— 
to hunt—and returning to London just when 
the country begins to be most beautiful. The 
noise of London appals him rather (Paris is 
esteemed noisier than London now-a-days; 
was it in fact less noisy in 1810?). A good 
piece is the little description of “ Hear! 
Hear!’’ in the House of Commons; and 
others are the account of Humphry Davy 
lecturing at the Royal Institution, and that 
of Newgate, where, at the time of his visit, 
William Cobbett was to be seen. In Edin- 
burgh he had some touch with Scott, of whom 
he gives a slightly unsympathetic portrait ; 
and, returning from Scotland, he encoun- 
tered Sydney Smith, whose countenance he 
found ‘‘ very like that of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI, with more vivacity in the eye.’’ 
The two large volumes of this work—from 
which Mr. Lucas has given us a good deal 
more than we have hinted at—were published 
both in English and French. There is the 
sparkle of an occasional epigram (‘‘.. . 
liberty, of which it is well to have a little 
too much, to be sure that you have enough.’’), 
some fairly telling description of scenery, 
and—set as the finale—a cleverly-conceived 
passage in praise of books. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ROBERTSON ANCESTORS. 


(See ante pp. 398, 418). 
JAMES SHAFTOE ROBERTSON. 

THE foregoing is all we really know about 

James Robertson (1713-1795) of York. 
There now enters on the scene an actor called 
James Shaftoe Robertson, who also acted at 
York, and who seems to have been a wholly 
different person, though the genealogists have 
identified him with James Robertson of 
York, who never used the name Shaftoe, 
either on playbills or in his printed poems. 

I have already shown that the christen- 
ings at St. Michael-le-Belfry, York, show 
under date March 12, 1746, that ‘‘ James 
Robertson, a comedian,’’? had a son Sidney, 
baptized there. Now on May 13, 1771, we 
find recorded in the same register the bap- 
tism of George, ‘“‘son of James Shaftoe Rob- 
ertson, comedian, and Ann his wife’’: two 
days later George died. 

Frances Maria Fowler, the wife of James 
(1713-95), died in 1764. The family genealo- 
gists have always stated that their maternal 
ancestor was named Ann Fowler, and mem- 
bers of Mrs. Kendal’s group have borne the 
name of Fowler. Now James of 1713-95 had 
a daughter named Ann, who, as I have 
shown, died as an infant in 1740. Had he 
another daughter, born subsequently, called 
Ann, who became the wife of James Shaftoe 
Robertson? or had he a sister-in-law named 
Ann Fowler who married James Shaftoe 
Robertson ? 

It is significant that Tate Wilkinson, who 
knew James well, speaks of ‘‘ a Mr. Shaftoe 
Robertson,’’ as if the two men were different. 
He says (‘ Wandering Patentee,’ 1795, i. 
53) :— 

A Mr. Shaftoe Robertson T also engaged in 
the year 1767. He had a good education and 
to that annexed a good understanding, but did 
not possess Lord Chesterfield’s graces: quite 
the reverse, for he walked like a crab. He 
left me, got to be manager of the Lincoln 
company and soon obtained the honour of be- 
ing commander at the New Theatre at 
Sheffield. 

What is perfectly clear is this: that there 
was James Shaftoe Robertson acting with 
Wilkinson in 1767. James Shaftoe Robert- 
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son was undoubtedly at York in 1771, as the 
aforesaid baptismal register clearly shows. 
He then seems to have become associated with 
the Lincoln circuit. Winston tells us that 
“after being at Loughborough James was 
engaged at York,’’ under the management 
of Achurch (corrected by Gilliland to Ach- 
met) and Wilkinson, and that he continued 
till invited by Mr. Whitely to superintend 
the Lincoln circuit, which included the 
towns of Boston, Grantham, dealt with by 
Winston, Spalding, Peterborough, Hunting- 
don, Wisbeach and Newark. The manager 
of the Lincoln circuit was originally William 
Herbert, who admitted James Augustus 
Whitely, ‘“‘a monied man,”’ as partner. 

But he, (says Winston) having another cir- 
cuit to attend, appointed Mr. James Shaftoe 
Robinson, father of the present manager, his 
deputy, who, after some time, purchased Mr. 
Whitely’s share... After some years Herbert 
and Robinson contracted a partnership with 
Messrs. Younger and Mattocks in the man- 
agement of the Manchester and Sheffield and 
old Birmingham Theatres, still retaining the 
Lincoln Circuit. This partnership not suc- 
ceeding, they soon dissolved it, and confined 
themselves to the usual routine, taking in a 
third partner, Mr. Green. 

George Parker, the actor, states (i. 67) in 
his ‘ View of Society and Manners’ (1781), 
that he travelled as far as Manchester, where 
he met with ‘‘ the most opulent and respect- 
able company out of London, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Whitely.”’ Whitely re- 
ferred Parker to Herbert and Robertson’s 
company at Newark-on-Trent. He speaks of 
Robertson being ‘‘ as much distinguished for 
his learning and genius, as Mr. Herbert for 
his humour.’”? Adam Stark (‘ History 
of Gainsborough,’ 1843, 353) says his 
‘performances of the principal characters 
in Foote’s dramas were highly esteemed.” 
The theatre at Gainsborough was built about 
772. 


The venture at Sheffield was too much for 
Shaftoe Robertson, for Tate Wilkinson tells 
us contemptuously (‘ Wandering Patentee,’ 
i, 53):— 

That man of war needed a more experienced 
admiral: Instead of making, it marred, his 
fortune, his high blown pride broke under 
him and left him at the mercy of the rude 
waves that did for ever hide him. 

It is not clear when James Shaftoe Robert- 
son died. It was probably about 1781, for 
one obituary notice of his son, Thomas Shaf- 
toe Robertson, born in 1765, calls the latter 
‘* sixteen’? when the father died. It is 
quite clear from Tate Wilkinson that he 
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died before James Robertson of York. Wil- 
kinson, who unfortunately does not mention 
the year, continues his contemptuous refer- 


ence to James Shaftoe Robertson (‘ Wander- | 


ing Patentee,’ i. 53) :— 


He bid adieu to the vain pomp and glories 
of this life and his remains were interred with 
great respect by a large and respectable body 
of free-masons at Sheffield. He was a brother 
of the lodge and they paid the funeral hon- 
ours, besides assisting, as I am told, the dis- 
tressed widow and friendless orphans that he 
left behind him with his blessing only, which 
was all he, good man, could bestow with his 
last sign. Mercy, Heaven! It was necessary 
to mention this gentleman as it will be found 
hereafter that the said Mr. Robertson was in 
some measure the occasion of my trying my 
theatrical fortune at Sheffield. 


Apropos of this statement, Winston (1805) 
makes the following statement (p. 36), which 
Gilliland, in copying him, omits :— 

Here we are in justice bound to contradict 
what the late Mr. Wilkinson says in _ his 
“Wandering Patentee”’ that Mr. J. S. Robin- 
son was buried by a subscription of the Free 
Masons. The Masons, for the respect they 
hore him, undoubtedly attended at his fun- 
eral, but nothing more—he wanted no such 
aid and the assertion must be painful to the 
feelings of his relatives, though we are willing 
to believe that Mr. W. thought he had some 
grounds as stated. 

Winston tells us that twelve months after 
assuming Green as a partner, “‘ Robinson ”’ 
died. He calls him the “ active partner 
and of allowed abilities on the stage and off.”’ 
In consequence of his death, ‘‘ the reputation 
of the company soon declined.’”’ He also 
says that when Herbert seceded the firm be- 
came ‘‘the widow Robinson, Green and 
Whitefield ’’ (sic). 

According to the Kendal Robertsons—who 
are probably right, as it was near their own 
time—James Shaftoe Robertson, who died 
at Sheffield, had at least the following 
issues :— 

1. Thomas Shaftoe Robertson, 
ager (1765-1831). 

2. George Fowler Robertson—note the 
“Fowler” which was the name of James 
Robertson’s wife, and would seem to indicate 
some connection between James Robertson 
(1713-1795) and James Shaftoe Robertson. He 
was a bookseller and printer in Peterborough, 
and issued his brother James’s ‘ Collection of 
Comic Songs’ (1803). He was living in 1824. 
By jis wife Frances he had a son Frederick 
Fowler Robertson (1798-1862), who married, 
February, 1824, Ann ‘Tindal, daughter of 
Joseph Tindal, Grantham, by whom he was 
the father of Sir William Tindal Robertson, 


actor man- 


| 3. James Shaftoe Robertson, actor (1771-1831), 
' grandfather of Mrs. Kendal. 


THomMas SHArTOE ROBERTSON. 


Winston describes Thomas Shaftoe Robert- 
son as the ‘‘ eldest son’’ of James Shaftoe 
Robertson. He is said by some chroniclers to 
have been born at Alford, and by others at 
Orford, a village near Louth, on Aug. 2, 
1765. But the registers of Orford and the 
vicinity fail to corroborate this statement. 
A correspondent sends me a statement (from 
the ‘Lincoln Date Book,’ p. 330, probably 
copying the Stamford Mercury): ‘‘ As a son, 
he was at the early age of sixteen left the 
sole support of his widowed mother and her 
children.’’ Winston says that when he came 
of age, his mother assigned to him her share 
in the theatrical firm of ‘‘ Robinson, Green 
and Whitefield,’’ and the same (Stamford 
Mercury?) authority states that ‘‘in a few 
years he paid off his father’s debts.’ 

We might get some facts about his theatn- 
cal career from a book by Thomas Robertson 
entitled, ‘ An appeal to the City of Lincoln 
in Refutation of the Charges brought 
against the Theatre ” (Lincoln, 1809). This 
is mentioned in the ‘ Bibliographical Account 
of Theatrical Literature,’ by the late R. W. 
Lowe, who had not, however, seen it. Thomas 
Robertson is said to have entered into part- 
nership in Lincoln with a certain Miller, 
who died in May, 1796, and who was suc- 
ceeded by Robert Henry Franklin. The 
latter died a few years later, when Robert- 
son became sole proprietor. — 

There are several references to Thomas 
Shaftoe Robertson in a collection of twenty- 
one playbills in the Peterborough Museum : 
they are roughly bound in paper covers bear- 
ing the title, ‘‘ Peterborough Bill-book, 
1796.’’ The earliest is dated June 14, 1796 
— By His Majesty’s Servants.’’ Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Robertson are mentioned on the 
bill, but only Mrs. Robertson is given in | 
the actual cast. ‘The London Merchant; 
or George Barnwell,’ was played with Mrs. 
Robertson in the part of Lucy; the farce 
was ‘ The Irishman in London; or the Happy 
African.’ 

Mrs. Robertson was a playwright as well 
as a player, and a farce by her, ‘The En- 
chanted Island; or Freeborn English- 
woman,’ was produced on June 23, 1796, with 
her and her husband in the cast. 

The latest bill is dated July 23, 1796, 
“The Last Night this Season: for the Bene- 


MD, (1825-89). M.P. for Brighton (1886-89), 
who is dealt with in the ‘D.N.B’ 


fit of Mr. and Mrs. Miller.’’ On this occa- 


sion the andience were offered ‘‘ the favourite 
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dramatic tale, (never performed here) of ‘The 
Mysteries of the Castle,’ taken from the 
admired romance of ‘The Mysteries of 
Udolpho.’’’ Here we find Robertson “ star- 
ring’ in the part of Hilario, while Mrs, T. 
Robertson took the part of Julia. Following 
this were comic songs sung by Hemley and 
Holiday, and the whole was brought to a 
close by a musical farce called ‘ The Adopted 
Child,’ by Thomas Attwood (1765-1838), 
which had been done in London in 1795. 

Thomas Shaftoe Robertson ‘‘ departed this 
life at 7 o’clock exactly on Wednesday the 
last day of August, 1831, without a struggle 
or even a sigh,’ at Huntingdon, as noted in 
a letter by his widow, quoted in Pemberton’s 
‘Life of T. W. Robertson’ (p. 15). The 
death is recorded in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine (ci. pt. ii., 284), under date Sept. 7 
(sic), 1831—‘‘ At Huntingdon, aged 66, Mr. 
T. Robertson, for many years manager of the 
Boston Company of comedians, in which 
company both he and his father were born.”’ 
The ‘ Lincoln Date Book ’ (p. 330) calls him 
‘“Thomas Shafto Robertson, Esq., manager 
of the Lincoln Co. of comedians.”’ 

Thomas Robertson seems to have had no 
issue. In lieu of such, he took to his orph- 
aned grandnephew, the famous T. W. Robert- 
son, whom Mrs. Robertson, who adored him, 
sent to school at Spalding in 1836. 

He was married at Spalding by licence, 
Sept. 8, 1793, to Mary Ross, daughter of 
an actress, Mrs. Ross (née Ashmore, died 
February, 1823), of the Norwich Theatre, 
who had married secondly—Brown, a harle- 
quin. Mrs. Brown’s other daughter, Anne 
Ross (born 1773), a dramatist like her sister, 
Mrs. Robertson, married John Brunton, the 
actor (1775-1840), the grandfather of 
Edmund Yates, the journalist. Robertson 
and his wife were living in 1808 in a house 
in Church Close, Boston, and a picture of 
it was presented in 1932 by Dame Kendal to 
the Peterborough Museum. A very capable 
woman, she carried on the theatre after her 
husband’s death, retiring with a benefit at 
Wisbeach on March 27, 1843, when she re- 
signed the circuit to her husband’s nephew, 
William Robertson, with whom she had 
always been very friendly. Mrs. Robertson 
was a woman of great force of character, as 
appears from her well-written diary, which 
is freely quoted between 1830 and 1832 
in Pemberton’s ‘T. W. Robertson,’ (pp. 
11-19), where it is stated (p. 39) that she 
died on Dec. 19, 1855, ‘‘ aged 87’: other 
authorities give her age as 89. 


JAMES SHAFTOE ROBERTSON, 


He was a son of James Shaftoe Robert- 
son, and a younger brother of Thomas Shaf- 
toe Robertson. He is said to have been born 
in 1771, and, like his father and brother, 
was an actor manager. He was really a 
comedian, devoting himself to the Notting- 
ham, Derby and Stamford theatres, while 
Thomas looked after the Lincoln circuit. He 
was also connected with the Sheffield Theatre 
in 1813, in which year he wrote an interest- 
ing family letter to his friend Craven in 
Islington, quoted in Pemberton’s ‘T. W. 
Robertson’ (pp. 3-7), which also gives a 
letter of Nov. 26, 1822 (pp. 7-8). 

James, besides being a comedian, was also 
an etcher and scene painter. He is recalled 
in a little volume of the comic songs he sang, 
which the British Museum wrongly cata- 
logues under the name of James Robertson 
of York (1713-95). The songs were printed 
by his brother George, the printer-bookseller, 
of Peterborough :— 

(1803?)—** Collection of comic songs. written, 
compil’d etch’d and engrav’d by J. Robertson, 
and sung by him at the theatres of Notting- 
ham, Derby, Stamford, Halifax, Chesterfield 
and Redford” (Peterborough printed and 
sold by G. Robertson, [1803?]: 8vo. pp. iv (with 
preface pp. i-ii): unpaged. 

This collection contains thirteen songs, 
each prefaced by an engraved page of the 
music with little hand-coloured headpieces. 
It looks as if they had been sold separately 
(at 6d. each) and then bound together. 
Another edition in the British Museum 
(1805 ?)—8vo., pp. iv. + 53 + [i.], and im- 
perfect—contains twenty songs. The songs 
include ‘ Five and twenty fiddlers all in a 
row’; ‘Young Paddy Murphy’’; ‘ The 
Countryman’s description of London’; 
‘ Rodger de Coverly.’ The collection is dealt 
with in Pemberton’s ‘T. W. Robertson ’ (pp. 
8-10), where two of the illustrations are 
reproduced. 

The Peterborough Museum possesses James 
Shaftoe Robertson’s make-up box. It is 
made of mahogany and is gaily decorated 
on the interior of the lid with a picture prob- 
ably of Orpheus, surrounded by various in- 
struments of music, and on the outside are 
the words ‘‘ A Glassadoo: by J. Robertson, 
Theatre,’’ together with a date which ap- 
pears to read 1808 but is very indistinct. 
This box was given to the Museum by the 
present owner of Milton Hall, Mr. G. C. W. 
Fitzwilliam. 


James Shaftoe Robertson predeceased his 
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brother Thomas by a few weeks, dying on 
Jan. 1, 1831. The event is recorded in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (ci. pt. i., p. 92):— 


‘At Nottingham aged 60, Mr. James Rob- | 


ertson, one of the managers of the Notting- 
ham, Derby and Stamford Theatres.’’ Pem- 
berton (‘ T. W. Robertson,’ p. 39) mistakenly 
gives the date of his death as 1828, stating 
that he was buried at Nottingham in the 
same grave as his partner (Miller?), with 
whom he once fought. The record of the 
burial is to be found in St. Mary’s Church. 
James Shaftoe Robertson married Miss 
Robinson, ‘‘ the eldest daughter ’’ by a for- 
mer husband of Mrs. Wrench, the wife of 
Benjamin Wrench (1778-1843), the celebrated 
Corinthian in ‘Tom and Jerry, or Life in 
London,’ adapted from Pierce Egan’s well- 
known book. In Pemberton’s ‘T. W. 
Robertson’ it is stated (p. 2) that Robert- 
son away with Miss Robinson :— 
At this time he was a member of Mrs. 
Wrench’s company and Miss Robinson, who 


was only sixteen years of age, was at a board- | 
ing school at York. They were married on a_ 
Saturday, and it is on record that he sent an | 


invitation to his mother-in-law, who was very 
much averse to the match, to dine with them 


on the following Monday, the inducement held | 


out being roast goose. 

James Shaftoe Robertson had at least one 
son, William Robertson, who gave up the 
Lincoln circuit in 1848. By his wife, Mar- 
garetta Elizabetha Marinus, he had twenty- 
two children, of whom the eldest was T. W. 
Robertson, the dramatist (1829-71) and the 
youngest Dame Madge Kendal. 

Some points in the Robertson table have 
been cleared up, but others wait for further 
elucidation. 

JoHN Matcotm BUuttocu. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 
(See ante pp. 328, 363, 400). 


Berry Pomeroy. St. Mary. 


From Totness to Berry Pomeroy Castle is 
a pleasant walk of nearly 3 miles. The 
castle is approached through a thick and 
beautiful wood which forms a_ delightful 
walk. The ruins of the Castle are exceed- 
ingly picturesque from the great luxuriance 
of the ivy with which they are covered. There 
does not seem to be any very ancient portion 
remaining. The buildings are ranged round 
a court of square form having a gateway on 


| the east side flanked by 2 octagonal Towers. 
| Over the gateway are some chambers having 
| the roof supported by some wide arches of 

contracted form, springing light octagonal 
| pillars. They however have not the appear- 
| ance of being early work. From the top of 
| the gateway is a fine extensive prospect over 
| Dartmoor. The south and west sides of the 
| quadrangle are very much ruinated, but a 
large portion of the North side remains which 
was built in the time of Henry 8 and has 
some very fine large square-headed windows 
with transoms and labels. All this part is 
most beautifully covered with ivy and is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque. The Castle stands on 
a smal] eminence in the middle of a rich 
valley. 

The village of Berry Pomeroy is nearly a 
mile from the Castle. The Church is a large 
‘handsome structure of Rectilinear work con- 
sisting of a Nave Chancel side-aisles and 
| Western Tower. The whole is covered with 
| dark-coloured stucco. The tower is lofty and 
plain with a good battlement a west window 
of 4 lights and plain doorway. The Church 


| has no clerestory but is all embattled. The 
| South porch is of 2 stories and has an octag- 
onal staircase turret, it is embattled and has 
a good doorway with four-centred arch, label, 
and spandrels filled with quatrefoils. The 
ceiling of the porch is of stone groined, with 
ribs springing from shafts at the sides and 
bosses. The interior is elegant and spacious. 
'The Nave is divided from the aisles on each 
| side by 5 handsome lofty pointed arches, 
, Springing from lozenge piers with good 
| mouldings with foliated capitals in many of 
' which are scrolls with inscriptions in black- 
letter which are too much obliterated to be 
_ perfectly legible. Between the Nave and 
chancel is a rich wood screen across the whole 
church, with the roodloft tolerably perfect. 


| The screen is painted and gilt with beautiful 
| tracery groining and cornices of vine-leaves 


and grapes. The Tower is open to the 
Church by a lofty pointed arch springing 
from shafts. The windows of the south aisle 
are of good Rectilinear tracery, of 4 lights, 
those of the north aisle are mostly bad and 
modern. On the north side of the Chancel 
is an altar tomb with sides panneled with 
' quatrefoils, under a Tudor arch canopy, the 
sides and ceiling of which are panneled ; the 
'spandrels are filled with foliage, and there 
is a cornice of Tudor flowers. The side 
‘chapels of the Chancel are enclosed with 
handsome wood screens. That on the North 
side belongs to the Seymour family, to some 
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of whom it contains a gorgeous but tasteless 
monument bearing the date 1613. In the 
windows is a little stained glass, The Font 
is octagonal, ornamented with quatrefoils 
containing square pieces of foliage and 
shields. In the Nave is a brass to one Henry 
Diptford who died in 1590. At the west end 
is a Gallery for singers. The Churchyard 
is of pleasing appearance. There are the 
prints of figures in brass on the altar-tomb 
which have unfortunately been torn off. 
[Gould, pp. 97-100; Stabb, I, pp. 11. 12; 

Stabb, ‘ Devon. Ch. An.,’ i., p. 10]. 
BickLeIcH (Nr. Tiverton). 

St. Mary. 
Feb. 26, 1852. 

This Church has been lately in great mea- 
sure rebuilt and put into a state of neatness 
and prosperity. All the outer walls are new, 
but the original Tower and Arcade are pre- 
served. The plan is, a Nave; and Chancel; 
with a SS. Aisle; Western Tower and S. 
porch. Within the Porch is a plain Nor- 
man door, the arch on imposts. The Tower 
is of the local character and evidently 3d 
P, divided by one string-course about the 
middle and without buttresses. There is a 
battlement, and the belfry windows of 2 
lights, with label. The walls seem to have 
been raised as well as rebuilt, and all the 
new windows are M. pointed of 2 lights, ex- 
cept one of 3 at the East end. One of the 
former sort is inserted in the W. Wall of the 
Tower. The Tower Arch springs straight 
from the wall. The arcade is of 4 bays, the 
Eastern within the Chancel. The arches are 
of the Devon 3d P. kind, and well moulded, 
the piers are light and stilted of lozenge form, 
with 4 shafts and intermediate mouldings, 
the capitals and general band of foliage, 
with a plain band above. There is no chan- 
cel arch, but an ascent of 2 steps to the Chan- 
cel. There are some very good ancient bench- 
ends, exhibiting good wood carving and trac- 
ing. The pulpit is in the Chancel. The 
Sacrarium is newly laid with beautiful and 
rich encaustic tiles. On the N. side is a de- 
pressed sepderd arch in the wall with a late 
tomb, date 1588, to one of the Carews. There 
is a vestry on the N. and in the S. Aisle 2 
large monuments of the date of Elizabeth 
and James: one has the recumbent figure of 
a lady carrying a scull, below which is an 
infant in swaddling clothes and 2 other chil- 
dren. The Font has an _ octagonal bowl, 
round the top of which an early border. 

The roofs are open. There are 5 bells. 


Devon. 


Epitaph : 
Carewes Daughter, Eriseyes Wife, 
Elizabeth that hight, 
BPxchanged life for death to give 
A sonne this worlds light, 
To God she lived, in God she died, 
Young yeard, in virtues old, 
And left untill it rise again, 
This tomb her corps to hold. 
An. D. 1618. 
|Gould, p. 102; Stabb, ii, pp. 12, 13}. 
Brcton. Holy Trinity. 
23rd January 1845. 
The plan is a nave with North aisle, a 
Chancel with North and South aisles and 
a rude low saddlebacked Tower. The east 
end presents three equal gables, the windows 
are third pointed but mostly mutilated or 
modernized. The nave has an arcade of 
three pretty good third pd arches, with light 
piers, having shafts at the angles. There 
is a chancel arch and one between the two 
North aisles. The Chancel is divided from 
each aisle or chapel by a pointed continuous 
arch. The Font is modern. In the Church 
yard is part of the shaft of a cross on an 
octagonal base. [Gould, p. 103]. 


Brverorp. St. Mary. 1828. 1857. 


This Church like its neighbours is all Rec- 
tilinear, and externally of plain work. It 
consists of a nave with aisles, and a south 
transept with a modern addition joining it 
on the west, a Chancel with south aisle, and 
a plain embattled tower at the west end, re- 
markable only for an immense clock-dial. 
But has a stair turret to doorway with good 
mouldings and 4-light Perp: windows. 

The windows are mostly of late character 
and have escaped mutilation. 

There are North and South porches, the 
former of which has a rich panelled battle- 
ment and a band of quatrefoils. The interior 
of the nave has a modern appearance, the 
arches and pillars being removed, but is 
neatly fitted up with capacious galleries and 
able to accommodate a very large congrega- 
tion. In the west gallery is a good organ. 
Over the south chancel door is a good niche. 
The Chancel is divided from its south chapel 
by 2 pointed arches with a lozenge pier hav- 
ing shafts at the angles; within the eastern 
arch is a very beautiful stone screen with a 
cornice of flowers and band of foliage; in- 
serted within the screen is a panelled altar- 
tomb with shields bearing the Granville 
arms, beneath a flat arched canopy. The 
inscription runs thus:—Hic jacet Thomas 
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Granfield Miles patrons istis ecclie 9. obiit 
WI © mensie A.D, McCCC. 

The reading-desk is of very rich wood- 
work with panelling, quartrefoils and figures, 
also shields bearing the Granville Arms. 
The font is Norman of circular form 
upon a round shaft, the basin having several 
bands of moulding filled with the cable orna- 
ment. 

1865. 

This Church has been thoroughly restored 
and in good style, and presents now an ap- 
pearance very different from that of 1828 or 
of 1857. The outer walls have been scraped 
and the masonry made good, the windows all 
restored and now exhibiting good Perp trac- 
ing in the aisles generally of 4 lights, at the 
W ends of 5. 


The arches of the spacious Nave 
have 6 Bays of good Perp. arches 
and pillars of the Devonshire Perp. 
type. A chancel arch has been added. 


The Chancel which is lower than the Nave 
has had a North Aisle added, the Southern 
with its original arcades remains but is 
yestored. The Galleries and pews all re- 
moved, and the whole fitted with uniform 
open benches, the new organ being placed in 
the North Aisle of the Chancel. The 
original octagonal rood-turret remains on the 
North. Some of the windows have been 
filled with stained glass. 

[Gould, pp. 104, 105; Stabb, i. pp. 13, 14; 
Stabb, ‘Ch. Ant.,’ i. pp. 10-14]. 


St. John. 


26 Jany. 1857. 

A large church having Nave and Chancel 
each with wide North Aisle, of wide dimen- 
sions and under separate roofs, a Tower with 
spire placed between the two North Aisles. 
and a large plain South Porch. The princi- 
pal part, as usual, Perpendr. The Nave is 
very wide and separated from its aisle by 3 
fine large Perpendr. arches, with good 
mouldings and lozenge piers of clustered 
shafts having general capitals sculptured 
with foliage and shields. The roof of the 
Nave and its aisle are coved, with ribs and 
bosses. The windows on the North are 
rather superior to those on the S. al] of 3 
lights, some with shafts. The two Western 
windows are of 4 lights. There is, unusually 
for Devonshire, a Chancel arch pointed, 
With good mouldings, and springing from 
good head-corbels. The Chancel is long. but 


BrsHop’s TAwTOoN. 


the roof lower than that of the Nave. from 
the sloping nature of the ground it has a 


continued slope eastwards. The North aisle 
_of the Chancel is later and more highly 
finished than the rest, and has an embattled 
| parapet, and 2-light square-headed windows 
| with foliage in the spandrels. The Tower 
stands on 4 pointed arches, of which the 
Eastern is more enriched, the other 3 plain, 
including that opening to the Chancel, a 
second arch beyond the Tower opens from 
_the Chancel to the N. Chapel which 1s 
‘smaller and enriched with continued 
| panneling. The East window of the Chancel 
is of 4 lights. There is some ancient paint- 
_ing remaining on the N. wall. The porch is 
modern. Within it a doorway with con- 
tinuous mouldings, of which kind is also the 
| West doorway. The Tower is plain with 
_moulded parapet and 2-light belfry windows. 
The spire is octagonal and crocketed, not 
very lofty, but enriched with a double 
horizontal band of panneling, not very com- 
mon going round the spire. The roofs have 
a high slope. The Font has a plain octagonal 
bowl, on a square base. 

There is an Organ in the Western Gallery. 

[Gould, pp. 107-8; Stabb, i. pp. 14-15]. 


Bovey Tracey or Soutn Bovey. 
St. Thomas a Becket. 


This Church is a fine specimen of a good 
sized Devonshire Church (with more than 
usual Decoration) and is entirely Perpendr., 
consisting of a body with side aisles of equal 
height & a West Tower which is of 3 
stages, tapering towards the top, but of 
plain & rather rude architecture without 
buttresses, and surmounted by r small 
pinnacles. It is possible that the tower may 
be earlier than the Church. The walls of 
the Church are stuccoed as usual. The South 
side has a panneled battlement and _butt- 
resses crowned with pinnacles. The South 
porch also embattled, of two stories with a 
fine groined ceiling of wood, having rich 
bosses. The doorway thas a fine band of 
flowers all round. 

The interior is handsome, on each side is 
a range of 5 pointed arches, the most eastern 
of which is beyond the roodloft screen, the 
piers have 4 shafts with a general capital of 
vineleaves, etc. There is a very fine wood 
screen across the whole of the Church. rich 
in tracery and bands of vine leaf with 
grapes which are painted and gilt. The 
centre aisle is coved with ribbed compart- 
ments but over the roodloft there is a portion 
| boarded with cross ribs and bosses & 
| richly painted with gilt stars. The Aisles 
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have flat wood panneled ceilings enriched 
with bosses, etc. There are Pasine screens 
enclosing the Chancel and South of the Altar 
is a plain niche. 

There are some windows of 4 lights, others 
of 3, and the east window of 5 lights, some 
of them containing portions of stained 
glass. The pulpit is of stone and of great 
beauty, set upon a light pedestal and en- 
riched with bands of foliage, and niches 
containing statues. 

The Font is an octagon with panneling 
and quatrefoils. There is a brass eagle in 
the Chancel and several of the original open 
wood seats yet remain. 

[Gould, pp. 111-2; Stabb, i. pp. 16. 17; 
Stabb, ‘ Devon. Ant.,’ i. 16-19]. 


Brapninck. §. Devon. Feb. 1862. 


A large Perpendr. Church in good condi- 
tion, consisting of a Nave and Chancel with 
N. and S. Aisles, and West Tower all 
uniform. The Chancel different from the 
usual Devonshire arrangement is lower than 
the Nave. The whole is embattled extern- 
ally. Much renovation and partial rebuilding 
has taken place within ten years, and there 
seems to have been some alteration of the 
plan in the Chancel, and the introduction of 
a Chancel arch. In the Chancel the E. 
window is of 3 lights, those N. and S. of 2. 
The other windows of 3 lights except one of 
4 at the B. of the S. aisle. There is no 
clerestery and on each side an arcade of 6 
bays. The arches tall and well moulded, the 
piers of the usual Devonshire make, the 
capitals sculptured with foliage. On one of 
the Northern piers is a canopied niche. The 
Tower arch is on shafts. The remarkable 
feature of this church is the beautiful rood 
screen lately effectively repaired. “It is one 
of the finest in the Country, which abounds 
in good screens, and is set one bay westward 
of the present modern Chancel arch. 
The loft remains with fine groining and 
there are 4 arched compartments besides the 
central doorway, all filled with tracery and 
above them rich cornices of foliage. ‘he 
jambs of the arches are also foliaged. The 
lower part is panneled and painted with 


etc. The whole has had the painting and 


gilding restored. 
The Roofs are coved. There is a West 


gallery containing an organ and a Perpendr. 


| tures 


representations of Scripture subjects, Saints, There is one lancet window on the S. of the 


| Chancel. 
semi-circular upon imposts. 


screen gilt and painted within the Tower. | 


The Font is new and fair Perp. The Tower 
is embattled and has 4 crocketed pinnacles 


-—on which side the ground rises consider- 


at the S.E. an octagonal turret rising above 
the parapet. The Tower has 3 string Courses 
a W. window of 4 lights, 2 stages of 2 light 
windows above, having some lattice work. 
The buttresses are not set quite at the angles. 
The material is red sandstone. There is an 
embattled vestry N. of the Chancel. 


(Gould, pp. 113-5; Stabb, i. pp. 18-20; 
Stabb, ‘ Dev. Ant.’ i. pp. 19-20]. 
BRANSCOMBE. 1837. 


This Church is cruciform, without aisles, 
and the Tower is placed between the 
Transept and the Chancel. The whole is 
built of good grey stone, and there are con- 
siderable portions of early english work. 
In the Nave is a corbel table of heads and 
billet ornaments and there are some lancet 
windows walled up. The Tower has two 
stages above the roof of the body, with very 
obtuse lancets, three of which are set in the 


_upper stage on the East and West sides. 


The parapet is plain but projecting and be- 
neath it is a billet cornice. On the north 
side of the tower is a circular staircase tur- 
ret rising above the parapet, embattled and 
octagonal at the top. 

There is a 3 light decorated window in the 
S. Transept in the North, a plain lancet. 
The arches to the Transept are pointed, prob- 
ably early english, on clustered shafts, the 
nave has the usual Devonshire roof divided 
into compartments by ribs. There is a 
Decorated window South of the Tower, and 
the arches under the Tower are very plain 
Early English, upon imposts. The Chancel 
has also Decorated windows, those on the 
side of 2 lights, at the East one of 5 lights 
with a transome ari shafts to the arch. 
The surrounding scenery is very pleasing, 
the Church lying a_ picturesque valley en- 
circled by woody hills. [Gould, pp. 116-7; 
Stabb, ii., pp. 14-16]. 

Brenpon. Brendon. 
May 20, 1860. 

A small Church having Chancel, Nave. 
and West Tower and S. porch, mostly of de- 
based work and said to have been rebuilt in 
1733. But probably some of the original fea- 
were preserved, perhaps imitated. 


The Chancel arch is rude and 
In the S. wall 
of the Chancel is a rude piscina. The win- 
dows on the S. are labelled and square 
headed of 2 lights with flowers in the span- 
drels. There is but one window on the N. 
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ably—and that is debased square and of 2 
lights. The Tower is strongly built, embat- 
tled and with corner buttresses, it has no 
west door nor window. The belfry window 
of 2 pointed lights, 4 square pinnacles at the 
angles. A door is on the South side of the 
tower, probably of modern date. The Font 
has a square bowl. The E. window bad, and 
reredos modern. The situation picturesque. 
Brendon Ch. 
Inscription. 
This Church was rebuilt 
in the years 1733. 
d. Warde, 
Willm Stokes, 


Churchwardens, 
[Gould, p. 119]. 


Brentor. St. Michael. 


June Ast, 1852. 

This very small Church derives importance 
and interest from its singular situation on 
the top of a lofty & rugged hill. It has only 
a body without aisles or distinct Chancel, & 
N. Porch and Western Tower. The whole 
rude and plain, but with some indications 
of early work. The windows are new, one 


is a lancet one has an obtuse head. The 
E. Window square headed and later. There 
are stone brackets supporting the roof. The 


Tower arcade very rude and narrow, but 
pointed in form. The Tower small, embat- 
tled, with corbel table and 2 string courses 
without buttresses and with single belfry 
window. The N porch is embattled & square 
at the top. The Font an octagonal bowl of 
granite. The interior recently improved & 
newly fitted with open benches. [Gould, p. 
120]. 
T. Cann F.s.A. 

Lancaster. 


(To be continued). 


LETTER OF EMILY DICKINSON. — 

As shown by subsequent publication, the 
letters of Emily Dickinson seldom, if ever, 
have strayed from the immediate possession 
of her relatives and friends and their fami- 
lies. Public sale of her manuscripts has 
been infrequent (even after the renascence 
of interest in her writings since 1929), such 
is their scarcity outside the Dickinson circle. 
Thus it was with surprise that I noticed in 
the catalogue of the autograph collection of 
Edward Abbott, D.D., offered for sale by C. 
F. Libbie and Co., of Boston, Mass., during 
February, 1909, the inclusion of a six-page 
8vo. a.l.s. of Emily Dickinson. A fragment 


Was printed and is worth preserving. since | 


it deals with themes close to Emily—death, 
the flood subject,’ and immortality. Un- 
dated, it reads :— 

Dying is a wild night and a new road. [ 
suppose we are all thinking of Immortality 
at times so stimulated that we cannot sleep. 
Secrets are interesting, but they are also 
solemn, and speculate with all our might, we 
cannot ascertain... 

Joun Howarp Birss. 


DMIRAL GEORGE CHURCHILL’S 
MONUMENT. — The Daily Telegraph 
of 2 Dec. notes an interesting discovery. An 
extra-illustrated copy of Pennant’s ‘ Lon- 
don’ sold at Hodgson’s on 1 Dec., contained 
the original drawing, by Grinling Gibbons, 
for this monument, with a letter dated 1 
June, 1710. This confirms the opinion of 
many students of Westminster Abbey that 
the memorial, in the south aisle of the 
choir, was the work of Gibbons. 


J. ARDAGH. 


EWLY-IDENTIFIED REVIEWS BY 
EDGAR POE.—Edgar Poe is known to 
have contributed occasional reviews to 
Graham’s Magazine, of Philadelphia, dur- 
ing the periods when he did not edit it. Some 
of these reviews were unsigned, and have 
been identified only by his acknowledg- 
ments in letters, etc. Recently I have 
noticed that two reviews in the issue for 
January, 1844, must be his. That of 
‘Orion’ is a brief promise of the longer 
review which he signs in the issue for March, 
containing a cross reference to the January 
notice. The review of ‘‘ ‘ Ned Myers... ’ 
edited by J. Fennimore Cooper,’’ I attribute 
to Poe, because it contains a reference to his 
own manner of “editing Arthur Gordon 
Pym,” which, though in the third person, 
is pretty clearly that of the author himself. 
I should add that I am of the opinion that 
the review of Sue’s ‘ Mysteries of Paris’ in 
the issue of February, 1844, and that of 
Epes Sargent in the June issue are Poe's. 
The former does not show verbally identical 
passages with Poe’s notes on the book in the 
Marginalia, but covers similar ground. I 
mention the matter chiefly to elicit the 
opinion of my friend Professor Killis Camp- 
bell, who is revising his essay on the 


Poe canon for book publication, I believe. 
IT do find verbal parallels so close between 
the article on Sargent in the Literati series 
and the Graham’s review that I have little 
‘doubt of Poe’s authorship. 


THomas Masporr. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


DOUNDS ” VISITING GUARDS.—On 

p. 255 of ‘ An Abridgment of the Eng- 
lish Military Discipline,’ i.e., drill, pub- 
lished in 1686—‘‘ Printed by Especial] Com- 
mand, For the Use of His Majesties Forces ”’ 
—the following paragraph occurs :— 

In Garisons that are well Guarded, the 
Rounds go every quarter of an hour, To the 
end the Rampart may never be unfurnished. 
And that there may be an exactness in it, They 
carry Meddals of Lead from Guard to Guard, 
so that if there be any neglect, it may be found 
where it was. 

What were the ‘‘ Meddals of Lead ’’? and 


for what purpose were they used ? 
NEvx. 


SWORD REPUTED TO BE NEY’S. — I 

have in my possession a sword labelled 
‘* Marechale Ney’s sword, first-fruits of the 
90th Regiment.’’ According to family tradi- 
tion, this sword was delivered by Ney to 
Thomas Graham (Lord Lynedoch) after the 
defeat of the French at the battle of Man- 
dora. 


I should be so glad to know if any reader | 


of ‘N. and Q.’ could throw any light on 
this battle, or give information as to whether 
Ney was actually there. 
E. Maxtone GRAHAM. 
Edinburgh. 


OHNSTON. — Further particulars of the 
following, all officers in the service of 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, are asked for :— 
1. Major John Hamilton J., died at 
Kharda (Kurdla), Ahmadnagar district, 29 
May, 1803, aged 40. 

2. Capt. Benjamin Baillie J., appointed 
to Nizam’s Army as lieutenant, 1816;; pro- 
moted capt., 1828. Married at Bombay, 11 
May, 1829, Johanna, only dau. of Capt. 
James Lloyd, Nizam’s Army. 

3. Capt. James J., appointed to Nizam’s 
Army as lieutenant, 1818. Pensioned 1853, 
and became Deputy Commissioner South 
Berar. 

4. Capt. James O’Hara J., died 8 Oct., 
1826. 


OBSON.—Who was Lieut. L. Hobson, ‘‘in 

the service of the Raja of Nagpur,’’? who 

‘married Mrs. S. Thompson, 26 Aug., 1824? 


OLK-LORE: ‘‘THE DEVIL” IN 
PLACE-NAMES.—On a photograph of 
the Roman aqueduct at Tarragona is the 
printed title Puente del Diablo. Here is a 
work of man attributed to the Devil. Is not 
such an attribution in folk-nomenclature for 
the most part confined to the works of Nature 
—Devil’s Dyke; Devil’s Punch-bowl, etc? 
Can some erudite reader give me informa- 
tion on the matter, and other instances of 
| the Devil’s being supposed to be the author 

of the works of man? 

R: 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. — Is there 
; any bibliography of Mary Russell Mit- 
ord ? 


G. L. APPERSON. 
Amersham, Bucks. 


XE TAVERN, ALDERMANBURY (See 
ante p. 206; s.v. “ Changing London ’).— 
This tavern was a well-known carriers’ inn, 
and in Stowe is described as of pretty good 
trade. What is the date of the earliest re- 
ference to it? What is known of its his- 
tory? What did its signboard portray? I 
have not come across a great number of tav- 
erns of this name in London. There was 
one on the west side of King Street, West- 
minster: it was mentioned originally, accord- 
ing to Wheatley and Cunningham, as “a 
great messuage or brew-house,’’ and I find 
it described in 1739 as a tavern. There was 
an Axe and Cleaver Inn at Lambeth — a 
compliment to the carpenter’s trade—and an 
| Axe and Crown in Downing Street, West- 
minster. In what other combinations does 
Axe appear as a London tavern sign, and 
what other Axe Inns have existed ? 


Henry Batesoy. 


DAY: HALE AND HALL FAMILIES.— 

The marriage register of St. Botolph, 
Bishopgate, London, contains the entry fol- 
lowing :—‘‘1717, Oct. 31. Francis Day and 
Sarah Hale.’’ (Cf. clxii. 334). 

It appears just possible that this couple 
may ‘have been the parents of the James Day 
who, as “‘ from Morefields,’’ aged twenty-six 
years, was buried in the parish of St. Leon- 
ard, Shoreditch, Feb. 12, 1745/6, but there 
is no proof of this. If one may speculate 
further, this James Day may, perhaps. have 
been identical with the James Day who. in 
1738, married a Sarah Gregory, at Duffield, 
Derbyshire (Cf. clviii. 257, 422), but here, 
again. documentary evidence of any such 


identity is lacking. 
One Sarah Day and a Deborah Thomas 
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were witnesses to the marriage of Nicholas 
Hall, of St. Peter, Paul’s Wharf, London, 
bachelor, and Elizabeth Allen, of the same, 
spinster, 26 Oct., 1755 (See Harl. Soc. Reg., 
vol. xxxix, p. 211; London, 1910). 

An ‘‘ Aunt Hale ’”’ is mentioned in the will 
of Elizabeth Freeman, of Lewisham, Kent, 
widow, dated 27 Sept., 1749; proved 22 Nov., 


1749; P.C.C., reg. Lisle, fo. 344; (cf. ante 


pp. 332 et seq.). 

I would be greatly obliged for any other 
references to connexions between the above 
families. 

. MacPrxe. 

135, East Eleventh Place, Chicago. 


EURTLEY: WENMAN. — I seek genea- 

logical information concerning the mar- 
riage, if any, of one Heurtley with a Miss 
Wenman, possibly daughter of the 5th or 
6th Viscount Wenman, of Thame Park, 
Oxon, and possibly between 1720 and 1775. 
Title extinct 1800. References suggested, 
Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerages’; Lee’s ‘ His- 
tory of Thame Church’; or Willis, ‘ His- 
tory of Twyford, Oxon,’ which are not avail- 
able here. If search unsuccessful, try Wen- 
man of Edwinstowe, Notts (extinct). 

Frank Reep. 

Box 1340, Auckland, New Zealand. 


PATRICK ANDERSON (see exlviii. 417). 
—At this reference the late Mr. JoHn 
B, WAINEWRIGHT gave some additional facts 
regarding Patrick Anderson (1575-1624), 
who entered the Scots seminary at Douai in 
1593. Can any of your readers give me the 
name of Patrick Anderson’s parents? 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


PRESCOES AND WALL-PAINTINGS.— 
At what date was oil first used as a 
medium in old church wall-paintings ? 


E. E. C. 


ENAN: REFERENCE WANTED.—I have 

a dim idea that, about fifty years ago, I 
quoted Renan to the effect that Niebuhr, when 
facts were few, resorted to “the high path 
of divination and conjecture.” 

Could, and would, some reader kindly supply 
the reference; for Renan’s works are not all 
Sapplied with indices? I think it is not in 
the ‘Histoire des Origines du Christianisme.’ 


Arno_p 


EFERENCE WANTED.—When and where 

did Alexander von Humboldt use the ex- 
Pression Botanicorum facile princeps”’ in 
eon with Robert Brown, the great botan- 
st? 


J. ARDAGH. 


Replies. 


GREAT YARMOUTH AND 


HERRING - PIES. 

(elxiii. 333, 429). 
[HE story of Great Yarmouth and’ 
the Herring-Vies is, I fear, long 
and involved. Properly it belongs to 
Norwich, which had to deliver yearly 


twenty-four fresh herring-pies to the Crown, 
as part of its fee-farm rent. These pies had 
to contain ‘‘100 herrings of ye large hun- 
dred of ye first new herrings that came to 
ye sd. city.’’ ‘his probably deduced its 
origin from the time when the sea flowed up 
to Norwich, and its citizens caught herrings 
there. Yarmouth, however, had a finger in 
this, and was bound to send to the Sheriff 
of Norwich one hundred herrings for these 
pies. The pies contained, in addition: half- 
a-pound of ginger, pepper, cinnamon, cloves, 
long pepper, paradilly or paradise (seeds of 
a species of cardamum) and half-an-ounce 
of galangals. The pies were transmitted to 
the Lord of the Manor of East Carlton, by 
Norwich, whose duty it was to carry them 
to the King’s table, ‘‘ wherever he might be 
in England,’ and place them on the royal 
tables. In return the lord or his tenant re- 
ceived six white loaves, six dishes of meat, 
out of the King’s kitchen, one flagon of beer, 
a truss of hay, one bushel of oats, one 
prickett of wax, and six candles of tallow. 

The City of Norwich subsequently pur 
chased this Manor of Carlton, whereupon 
the Sheriffs of that city performed the ser- 
jeanty ; it ceased with the passing of the 
Municipal Corporations Act. 

A Victorian recipe for herring-pie is as 
follows :— 

Cut off heads, fins and tails, lay a crust at 
bottom of the dish, which strew with pounded 
mace, pepper, salt and butter. Lay in some 
herrings, season them, put in a layer of apples 
and onions sliced, more herrings, water and 
butter, cover the pie and bake well. 

I have lived in Yarmouth all my life, 
which approaches the Psalmist’s span, but 
I have not yet come across any herring-pies. 

R. H. Teaspet, F.s.A. 

Great Yarmouth. 


AMES INCREDIBLY APT (clxiii. 407). 
—Giblett the butcher, of Bond Street. 


may be quoted as an example of apt names. 
He it was who, in 1828. founded the ‘‘ But- 
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chers’ Charitable Institution,’? which en- 
joyed royal patronage, and is still flourish- 


mg. 
F, S. 


INGER-BOWLS (celxiii. 350, 390, 428).— 

1 used to collect old Irish glass and 

gleaned information about it from all very 
old people that I came across. 

I knew an old gentleman, who died in 
1897 at 71, and who had been in the wine 
trade, as were his father and grandfather 
before him. The family were at one time 
very well-to-do, and he described to me the 
frequent dinner-parties he attended at his 
father’s and other houses. Many wealthy 
families in Dublin were in the wine business 
in those old days. Knowing the two-lipped 
bowls as well as the bowls without lips, I 
felt sure that the two-lipped ones were not 
finger-bowls, though called such, and often 
used as such: so enquired of this old gentle- 
man. He humorously pointed to _ his 
nose, which was large and rubicund, 
saying he knew all about them and_ had 
many times used them and seen them used. 
Thus: when dessert came to the table, the 
butler was told to bring in (say) the ‘‘ 47.” 
The bottle of port was carefully brought in, 
shown to the host, opened, and helped to 
each person. There were always two port 
glasses laid; these were about the size of 
our present claret glasses. (The smaller 
cut glasses (Cork and Waterford) used later 
for port, were for sherry). When the wine 
was tasted and discussed, the wine-glass was 
placed cup down in the two-lipped bow] of 
water, the stem resting in one lip. The 
butler was then ordered to bring in (say) 
the “‘39.’’ The same routine followed, but 
the second glass was used, and when emptied 
was placed in the bowl of water, its stem 
resting in the other lip. The third bottle, 
of another year, followed, the first wine-glass, 
rinsed, being used, and so on for four, five, 
or six bottles of different years. This is 
really the origin of the saying ‘‘ a four-bottle 
man.” 

The old connoisseur would never use one 
vintage wine in a glass having in it the 
remains of another vintage; so they had 
two glasses and rinsed one in the bowl of 
water before it was used again. They sel- 
dom broached two bottles of the same vin- 
tage at the same time, but chose to compare 
one with another, and so discuss their res- 
pective merits, rather than see how much 
they could hold, though they could get 
through a good deal, all the same. 


The two-lipped bowls, therefore, were not 
finger-bowls, but wine-glass rinsers, or 
coolers, if that term (though incorrect) is 
preferred. 

As I am now in my seventy-third year, I 
am speaking of what was the custom at least 
one hundred years ago. My informant gave 
me one of the old cut port glasses which he 
always kept in his bedroom. It was the last 
remaining one of those he had begun life 
with, and he used it in later years to take 
his medicine out of! 

H. C, D., m.p. 


E MUSIC TO ‘ MACBETH’ (elxiii. 

405).—Is there not some error in this 
enquiry? My ‘ D.N.B. Epitome ’ states that 
Matthew Locke composed for ‘ Macbeth” 
and ‘The Tempest’ in 1666 and 1669, but 
not a word about the Purcell attribution. 

It should be fairly easy to settle the true 
authorship, because Locke’s original manv- 
script still exists, in the Boston Public Lib- 
rary, U.S.A., entitled ‘Musick to the trag- 
edy of Macbeth’ [with the text], oblong 
folio, pp. 72. 

This was apparently first printed and pub- 
lished about 1750 under the title of ‘‘ Intro- 
ductory symphony, airs, recitatives, dance, 
and choruses in ‘ Macbeth’. . . in complete 
score. Composed by Matthew Locke. First 
performed . . . about 1674. The whole re- 
vised and corrected by Dr. Boyce... ” 
folio. A copy of this exists in the Birming- 
ham Public Library. It was reprinted in 
1760. A copy is at Boston. U.S.A. In 1785 
appeared “‘ Macbeth . . . with the additions, 
set to music by Mr. Locke and Dr. Arne 
...?? 12mo. Copies are at the Birming- 
ham and Stratford-on-Avon Libraries. 

About 1810 a fresh folio edition of Locke’s 
1674 music was edited and published by John 
Addison. A copy is available at Birming- 
ham. About 1840 followed another folio 
edition, edited by E. J. Loder and F. F. 
Rimbault. In 1850 followed one, arranged 
for the piano by William H. Calcott. 
Locke’s music was reprinted in 1853 by 
Charles Kean, 8vo.; again, in 1860, folio; 
and in 1860, edited by C. D. Collet and Vin- 
cent Novello, folio. Several other composers 
have likewise tried their hand on this ill- 
used play. 

Wm. 

Matthew Locke. e. 1632-77, born in Exeter, 
has been described as ‘‘ Composer of the 
Chapell ” to Charles TI and organist to 


Queen Catherine. Various offices which he 
held and payments to him are shown in the 
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Calendars of Treasury Books for the years 


1660, 1662, 1663, 1666, 1673, 1676, and in 
the Calendars of State Papers, Domestic, for 
the years 1672-3, 1673-5—all printed books 
with indexes. There is a warrant for pay- 
ment to him in 1669 in Brit. Mus. Egerton 
MS. 2159, ff. 11-14b. Locke’s name, however, 
does not appear in the index of ‘‘ The Old 
Cheque-Book, or Book of Remembrance of 
the Chapel Royal, from 1561 to 1744,” edi- 
ted for the Camden Society, 1872, the omis- 
sion being due, possibly, to the fact that he 
was a Papist (Gillow’s ‘ Catholic Biblio- 
graphy’). Numerous editions have ap- 
peared of the music of ‘Macbeth,’ that of 
1840 having an historical account by Dr. ©. 
F. Rimbault. The following note appeared 
at cxlvi. 98 (Feb. 9, 1924) :— 

The Morning Post, commenting on the pro- 
duction of ‘Macbeth’ by the Fellowship of 
Players, mentions an old stage superstition 
that Matthew Locke’s music for that play is 
unlucky. Mr. Harry Nelson is quoted as say- 
ing that this belief was very strong some 
thirty years ago, and that he knew it to re- 
ceive melancholy confirmation, when a reper- 
tory company which had u Locke’s music 
found at the end of the week that some one had 
absconded with the whole of their cash, so that 
nobody could be paid. To hum or whistle an 
of the tunes within the theatre was thencefort 
a dire offence; but possibly Mr. Nelson is right 
in referring this to an older and more general 
superstition that whistling in a theatre is un- 
lucky. 

M, 


In an article of mine — ‘ Stage Supersti- 
tions’ — in the Manchester City News, 14 
May last, I wrote as follows :— 


Some music is supposed to contain the ele- 
ment of ill-luck. In the case of the music to 
‘Macbeth,’ which is attributed to both Matthew 
Locke and Henry Purcell, there is some curious 
superstition, and anyone heard whistling a bar 
of it behind the scenes would probably run 
the risk of being kicked for daring to commit 
so grave an offence. As the rusic was composed 
260 years ago it would be interesting to learn 
how the superstition really arose. 

When Charles Calvert produced ‘Macbeth’ 
at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, in Novem- 
ber, 1877, Locke’s and Loder’s music was 
used. Charles Calvert played Macbeth and 
Genevieve Ward Lady Macbeth. 

J. Pitt Hardacre tells me that in his pro- 
duction of ‘Macbeth’ at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Manchester, in 1889. Locke’s music 


was used. Osmond Tearle, the father of 
Godfrey Tearle, and MHardacre played 
alternately the parts of Macbeth and 
Macduff. 


Beerbohm Tree did not introduce Locke’s 
music in his production of ‘ Macbeth.’ 

I do not remember any other instance of 
the music being used in ‘ Macbeth.’ 


T. W. A. Lincarp. 


OF PRIESTS IN PRE-REFOR- 

MATION DAYS (clxiii. 369, 413). -- 
‘“‘ Sir’ was the English translation of Dom- 
inus meaning a Bachelor of Arts: the Latin 
word is still used in this sense at Cambridge 
(usually in the abbreviation Ds.) and its 
English rendering is said to have persisted 
just into the nineteenth century. Some 
have thought that the general appellation of 
all priests as “‘ Sir ’’? was derived from this : 
but it seems to me doubtful because for a 
priest it was used with the Christian name, 
for a Bachelor with the surname. John 
Smith, when he took a Bachelor’s degree at 
Cambridge, became Sir Smith; but when he 
entered Holy Orders and took a country liv- 
ing, he became Sir John. ‘‘ Sir” may 
therefore represent Dominus, but as a general 
title of respect applied to all clerics rather 
than in its technical University sense. Com- 
pare the use of ‘‘ Dan,’’ derived from Dom- 
mus, but only applied to members of the re- 
— orders. (‘‘ Dom” is modern — pos- 
sibly from the French usage). 

The custom did not die out at the Reforma- 
tion, as Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
witness: but ‘‘ Sir John ’’ became connected 
with the idea of a mass-priest, and was used 
as a term of reproach or ridicule by the 
Puritans. I think it finally disappeared in 
early Stuart times. 

S. GasELee. 


ERBERT OF RIBBESFORD, CO. 
WORCESTER (clxiii. 388, 431). — 
Among the manuscripts of the National Lib- 
rary of Wales, is a ledger which once be- 
longed to Henry Herbert, second Baron Her- 
bert of Cherbury, of the second creation, 
who died in 1738. In this book Lord Her- 
bert entered his accounts during the last 
days of his life. At intervals in the midst 
of his expenses, he breaks out into complaints 
of the grievous bodily pains which he suffers 
and of the way in which his manservant 
bullies him, and records his disbelief in his 
doctors. The last of these entries is appar- 
ently made the night before his death. He 
states that he is going upstairs not to come 
down again alive. He is said to have com- 
mitted suicide. The writing is of a hurried 
and sprawling kind. Altogether it is a very 
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grim document. 
Epwarp BeEwnsty. 


WORDSWORTH’S ODE. TO DUTY: 

THE MOTTO (clxiii. 406).—See 12 S. 
iv., 312, where under ‘ Wordsworth : Seneca,’ 
I have given the source, Seneca, ‘ Epistles,’ 
120, 10. The Latin words which Words- 
worth altered very slightly are :— 

. .. iam non consilio bonus, sed more eo 
perductus, ut non tantum recte facere posset, 
sed nisi recte facere non posset. 

In the volume index and that of the series, 
under ‘‘ iam non consilio bonus,’ a reference 
is given to the query, but none to the reply. 
References to both query and reply will be 
found under ‘“ Wordsworth (W.) . . . motto 
of his Ode to Duty.’’ 

Epwarp BEnSsty. 


GKIDMORE (SCUDAMORE) (clxiii. 389). 
—A man who followed the Conqueror, 
and came from near Caen, was nicknamed 
Escudamore through his shield of the love 
of Christ. This became gradually corrupted 
into English Scudamore. 


His grandson had, I believe, an only 


daughter, who married John de Bavant; : 


Bavant being a small village near Caen. 
There is a Sutton or Southtown near. 

The village of Norton (Northtown), for- 
merly called Norton Escudamore, then_be- 
came Norton Bavant, and was left by their 
only son, who died without children, to the 
then fashionable Abbey of Dartford in Kent. 

The Benetts were tenants under the Abbey 
of Dartford since 1280, and bought it from 
Henry VIII when he bagged the property, 
and we still own it. 

Sir Henry Colt Hoare gives a long history 
and pedigree. which, if your correspondent 
in Africa will write to me, T will send him. 


J. Brenett-STANFORD. 


At an early period this family, which 
had been established at Kentchurch for many 
centuries, became divided into two distinct 
families, the Scudamores of Kentchurch and 
the Scudamores of Holme Lacy, but the exact 
period when the branches separated does not 
appear to have been ascertained. 

Sir Alan Scudamore, Knt., living about 
1091. married Jane, daughter and heir of 
Sir Alexander Catchmay. Lord of Troy and 
Bigswear, Monmouthshire. and had:—Sir 
Titus Scudamore. who married Joyce, daugh- 
ter of Sir Robert Clifford, Lord of Clifford, 
and had two sons, Sir Wilcock Scudamore, 
who married Eleanor. daughter of Sir Brian 


Trowhek, Knt.; and 

Jenkin Scudamore, who married Agnes, 
or Alice, daughter and heiress of Sir Robert 
de Ewyas, Knt., and had two sons: Sir John, 
his heir; and Philip, who is said to have 
been the ancestor of the Holme Lacy family. 
Jenkin Scudamore’s  great-great-grandson, 
Philip Scudamore, is also said to have been 
the progenitor of the Holme Lacy family. 

I cannot trace Sir Thomas Scudamore, who 
married Clarina, a descendant of Richard 
de Ewyas, nor Sir John Scudamore, who 
married Mary Shelton. 

Reference to ‘The Historie of Great 
Britaine under the Conquests of the Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, and Norman, etce.,’ by John 
Speed, third edition, 1632—a book to which 
I have not access—might reveal the inform- 
ation desired regarding the relationship be- 
tween King Harold and the de Ewyas family. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 

Teresa Villa, Dumfries. 


YPHER DIARY OF ARTHUR CORBET 
alias JOHN POWELL alias SKOT- 
TOWE (clxiii. 291, 336, 407). — Hatton’s 
“The New View of London ’ (1708) refers to 
a memorial then in St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, to Sir John Corbet of Sprow- 
ston, Co. Norfolk, Bart., who married the 
daughter of Arthur Capel of Hadham, Co. 
Hertford, Knight. Died Jan. 19, 1627; 
aged 37. 

Arms: Or, a raven close proper, impaled 
with, Gules a lion rampant between three 
cross-crosslets fitchée or. 

This memorial has disappeared. There 
are tablets extant in the same church on the 
north side to Elizabeth Corbett (died 1724), 
and Sir Richard Corbett, Bt., both of Long- 
nor, Co. Salop. 

G. W. Wruicut. 


THE DONORS OF THE ST. WILLIAM 

WINDOW, YORK MINSTER (elxui. 
405).—Has Mr. Know tes referred to ‘ The 
Heraldry of York Minster,’ by Dean Purey: 
Cust? In vol. ii. at p. 285, this wind 
is described. It is there suggested that the 
window was badly damaged during the siege 
in 1644, that it was subsequently taken down 
and restored, and that destroyed panels were 
replaced by panels from other windows. 
This would appear to explain the difficulty. 


H. J. B. Crements. 
PHONOGRAPHIC RECORDS OF LIT- 


ERARY FIGURES (clxiii, 351, 393). 
'— At Columbia University there is a 
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collection of phonographic records that has 
received a good deal of attention in Ameri- 
can newspapers. One judges that the voices 
were largely selected for dialectic interest. 
But I think the late Vachel Lindsay made 
a record, and so perhaps did others. Mr. 
Cabell Greet is the curator. - 


G. B. Shaw has made records for, I be- 
lieve, Berlitz language lessons. A record of 
Woodrow Wilson’s voice has been transposed 
into a talking film of the War period, which 
was recently made; the speaker is not seen. 


Paut McPuHart.in. 


“PDOGNOR REGIS” (clxii. 426; clxili. 
294, 412).—I am obliged to Mr. A. H. 
W. Fynmore for his answer to my query at 
the first reference. But I should like some 
better evidence than Kelly’s Directory of 
the statement that the King gave permission 
for Bognor to assume the suffix of ‘‘ Regis.”’ 
What, for instance, is the date of the Home 
Secretary’s warrant, or whatever may be the 
correct name of the necessary document ? 


W. G. S$. 


ONG BY CHARLES SACKVILLE, EARL 
OF DORSET (clvi. 172).—The ‘ Chanson 
du Comte de Dorset, 1665,’ beginning :— 
En cet’ instant, belles personnes, 
Un adolescent bien poudré, 
which appears in ‘ Les Silences du Colonel 
Bramble,’ ch. xvi., is a very free adaptation 
by M. Maurois of Dorset’s well-known ‘Song 
Written at Sea’ (‘‘ To all you ladies now at 
land ’’). 
Brice Harris. 
Cornell University. 


HELMETS (clxiii. 370).—It is not quite 

clear whether your correspondent is re- 
ferring to those helmets which are found on 
armorial shields, or those borne as charges. 
I think I am correct in stating that those 
resting on shields were not granted for valour 
in battle, but in heraldry they have assumed 
an important place as an appendage to the 
shield, for on them is placed the wreath and 
crest. Originally they were of no particular 
form but followed the shape of the period. 
Later, four different types were introduced to 
mark the rank of the individual bearer. 

There are a number of families who bear 
helmets on their arms as charges, but 
whether or not they were granted for valour 
in battle I am unable to say. I have read 
somewhere that in heraldry the helmet itself, 


as a bearing within the shield, is supposed to 
denote wisdom and surety in defence. 
S: 


IGN LANGUAGE OF AMERICAN 
INDIANS (clxiii. 315). — There have 
been numerous admirable treatises and 
papers on this subject. The most recent 
work has been done by General Hugh L. 
Scott, of Princeton, N.J., U.S.A., when he 
made a journey west in 1931 to take moving 
pictures of conversations held with Indians. 
General Scott is probably the greatest liv- 
ing authority on the sign language of the 
Indians now. A popular account of his trip 
was printed in the Vew York Times of July 
5, 1931, section 8, p. 8, col. 1. This article 
called forth the statement in the New York 
Times for Aug. 2, 1931, giving an admirable 
list of works on the sign language preceding 
Scott’s work. A very comprehensive work 
by Garrick Mallory is entitled ‘Sign Lan- 
guage among North American Indians com- 
pared with that among other peoples and 


deaf mutes,’ Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of Ethnology, annual report for 
1879-80, and published in 1881. This paper 


covers from p. 261 to p. 562. Other work 
by Mr. Mallory on pictographs and other 
features of the sign language is listed in the 
Royal Society’s catalogue of scientific 
papers, vol. xvi. According to the New 
York Times of Aug. 2, 1931, as early as 
1823 Major Stephen H. Long compiled a 
booklet of about a hundred signs. In 1885 
Captain William Philo Clark brought out 
a book giving the result of his researches. 
Lewis F. Hadley’s ‘Indian Sign Talk,’ was 
published in 1893. In 1926 William Tom- 
kins, of San Diego, Cal., published ‘ Uni- 
versal Sign Language of the Plains Indians 
of North America.’ with illustrations. This 
information is given by J. H. Wilson, of 
N. York. 

Most of the books mentioned I have not 
seen. Many of them were published in 
small editions, but are available at our 
larger American libraries, such as the Lib- 
rary of Congress, New York Public Library, 
and Smithsonian Institution. 


H. S. Leacu, 
Librarian. 
Lehigh University Library. 
Bethlehem, Pa. U.S.A. 


ROTHERS OF THE SAME CHRIS- 
TIAN NAME (clxiii. 259, 302, 318, 338, 
374, 393).—Sir William Peter or Petre, who 
was born at Torbrian. Devon. about 1505, 
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died in 1572, became Secretary of State in 
1543, had two sons christened John. The 
elder John, died in 1581, the younger John, 
died in 1571. For fuller details, reference 
can be made to a paper on this family which 
I contributed to vol. |., 1918, of the Trans- 
actions of the Devonshire Association, pp. 
417-430. 
H. Taprey-Soper. 
The City Library, Exeter. 


Curious instances of brothers bearing the 
same name occur on sixteenth-century brasses 
in the churches of Great Chart and Kings- 
worth, in Kent. 

At Great Chart, the inscription on the 
brass of John Toke, Esq., who died in 1565, 
states that he had issue:—‘‘ John, Franncs, 
John, Nicholas, Bartilmewe, John and Rich- 
ard, Mary, Elizabeth, Clare and Margaret.”’ 

The brass at Kingsworth, of Humphrey 
Clarke, Esq., who died in 1579, records that 
he had eleven children, whose names were :— 
‘* John, John and Humphrey—Johne [i.e., 
Joane], Margaret, Elizabeth—Edward, John 
and Walter—Jhane and Letyce.”’ 

In the former case the first John seems to 
have died young, as the family pedigree 
mentions Francis as the heir. The latter 
died without offspring, and was succeeded in 
the family estate by the fourth son, Nicholas. 
It is therefore probable that the second John 
also died young, which might account for 
the fifth son being given the same name, for 
it is almost an invariable custom in my 
family that one son should be named John 
and another Nicholas. 

I do not know if a similar custom was 
observed in the Clarke family, but it is a 
curious fact that Richard, the youngest son 
of the first John Toke, married Elizabeth, 
the third daughter of Humphrey Clarke, 
and so connected two families with six 
Johns among their twenty-two children. 


Nicotas E. Toke. 


REEMAN, GARNET AND HALLEY 
FAMILIES (clxiii. 332).—Will of Row- 
land Freeman, Esq., of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Middlesex, mentions only Barbara 
Freeman, wife. Will is only one-half page 
in length; dated 21 Oct. 1722; proved 7 Jan. 
1729; P.C.C., register Abbott, folio 10. 

This Rowland Freeman and Barbara, his 
wife, may have been the parents of the Row- 
land Freeman, of St. Edmund the King, 
Lombard Street, London, mentioned at the 
reference above. 
this point. 


We have no evidence as to 


Will of Elizabeth Freeman, of Lewisham, 
Kent, widow; mentions Elizabeth Bradley, 
sister-in-law, wife of Joseph Bradley, of 
Stepney, clerk of that parish; other surnames 
are Small, Hunter, Chaloner, Barnes, Small- 
wood; mentions pictures of ‘‘ Grandmother 
Small’ and ‘‘ Aunt Hale ’’; brother Gabriel 
Small, of St. John, Wapping, executor; 
dated 27 Sept. 1749; proved 22 Nov. 1749; 
P.C.C. reg. Lisle, fo. 344. 

Some references to persons surnamed Free- 
man, residing in the parish of St. John’s, 
Wapping Middlesex, appeared at cliv. 116. 


E. F. MacPIxe. 


Wak CRIES (clxiii. 352, 394).—‘‘ Field- 
word ’’ is synonymous with ‘* War-cry ” 

or “ Battle-cry.’”? Information on the sub- 

ject will be found in the Journal of the 

Society for Army Historical Research, i. 

224; iv. 10; vi. 259; ix. 183. 

Society ror AkmMy HisToricaL RESEARCH. 


IR WILLIAM WILCOTES (clxiii. 352, 
410).—The peculiarity of the Wilcote 
tomb is that on it are the arms, A chevron 
engrailed between three escallops and on the 
other side a spread eagle, 

Comparing this with the pedigree, it does 
not agree with that of Sir William Wilcote. 
Also, why have the knight and his lady tre- 
foils on their garments ? 

E. E. Cope. 


ELEASE OF <A_ CRIMINAL ON 
MAUNDY THURSDAY (celxiii. 226, 
410).—There is a scholarly investigation of 
the history of the ‘‘Privilége de Saint 
Romain ”’ in T. A. Cook’s ‘ Story of Rouen’ 
(Dent, 1905) at pp. 37 sqg. and 104 sqq. 
The ‘‘ Chapelle de la Fierté de St. Romain ” 
still stands in the Place de la Haute Vieille 
Tour, and is itself quite interesting archi- 

tecturally. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


E KING OF ENGLAND AS KING OF 

FRANCE (clxiii. 371).—C. E. H. E. 
will find a lively account of the resentment 
felt by the French (First Republic) at George 
III’s continued assumption of the title 
“King of France,” in the Diaries and Cor- 
respondence of James Harris, Lord Malmes- 
bury, edited by his grandson, the 3rd Earl. 
Lord Malmesbury, as our Ambassador, had a 
difficult case to fight and lost it; that was a 
foregone conclusion, and to have won it would 
have been a reductio ad absurdum. 


Percy Hv 
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in High Street, Peckham, a funeral pro- 
cession Which was headed by two men, each 
carrying a kind of staff or truncheon about 
3ft. long, made of mahogany, and of some- 
what greater diameter in the centre than at 
the two ends, which were capped by brass 
caps some three inches long. These’ trun- 
cheons were carried at the ‘‘trail.” Apart 
from these items, there was nothing else out 
of the ordinary. This is the first time I have 
ever seen these truncheons or batons in Lon- 
don or elsewhere. 
J. M. OaKxey. 


QHE QUINCE IN MARRIAGE RITES 
(clxiii. 357, 390). — Pomegranates were 
associated with fertility on account of the 
numerous seeds contained. I suggest that 
quinces were adopted for the same reason ; 
compared with an apple or pear, the number 
of seeds contained by a quince is notable. 


E. A. Bunyarp. 


OF POEM WANTED (clsxiii. 407). 


‘The Birds of Killingworth’ is the 
seventh of the first series of ‘Tales of a Way- 
side Inn’ by Longfellow; the scene of it, like 
that of the 1st Tale ‘ Paul Revere’s Ride,” is 
in New England, for the Adirondacs, and the 
blue-bird are mentioned. The story relates 


how birds so marauded the fields that the > | 
the | 


mers assembled in the town-hall, with 
Squire in the chair, and doomed to death all 
birds great or small. Then followed the 


natural result; insects, and all that crawl, rav- | 


aged the land so greatly worse that the law 
had to be repealed. Next Spring a waggon 
laden with cages of singing birds came down 
the street, and other birds were brought in 
by order of the town from all the country 
round, so that when the Preceptor married 
Almira of the Academy—both of whom had 
opposed the cruel law—the carolling of birds 
was the music of their wedding. There may 
be a Killingworth in New England; if not, it 
seems a name composed by the poet to express 
the killing of birds and the worth thereof. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


Lt.-Colonel. | 


Your correspondent Kk. H. 
that “ Killingworth ” is the rural, or collo- 
quial, pronunciation of Kenilworth. ‘This cor- 
ruption has existed for centuries. It will be 
found in print in 1575, in Robert Laneham’s 
“Letter, whearin the Entertainment untoo the 
Queenz Maiesty [Elizabeth] at Killingwoorth 
Castl, in Warwick-sheer . . . is signified.”’ 

This verbal atrocity still exists locally, and 
our costly system of Free Education seems 
powerless in such matters. 

Ww. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. | 


UNERAL CUSTOMS (elxiii. 218, 283, | 
302, 317, 334, 375).—On Nov. 16 I saw, | 


seems unaware 
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| Three Chaucer Studies. By Russell Krauss, 
Haldeen Braddy, ©. Robert Kase. (New 
York: Oxford University Press). 
HHESE studies may justly claim the serious 
attention of all those who are occupied with 
| Chaucer. They deal with biographical and 
historical problems. Myr. Russell Krauss’s 
subject is the paternity of Thomas Chaucer. 
|The evidence for and against his being the 
| poet’s son has received no decisive addition, 
,and our author, in his prefatory note, 
expresses the opinion that what finds may 
| yet be made are to be expected rather from 
| “the byways of Chaucer association ’’ than 
|from the Public Record Office—giving as 
example the discovery of Agnes Chaucer’s 
parentage made in a London cartulary three 
/or four year ago by our correspondent Mr. 
| St. Joun Brooks. But the examination and 
‘casting up of such evidence as we have, 
bringing as it does different scholars to dif- 
| ferent conclusions, shows yet notable advance 
in grasp of its significance, and in the re- 
lating of one fact to another, while increase 
| in general knowledge of the Middle Ages 
understanding of the life and spirit of 
the times has certainly corrected misappre- 
hensions and disclosed value in details once 
passed over as secondary. Myr. Krauss started 
out with some preconceptions in favour of 
Geoffrey and Thomas being father and son, 
but his work has brought him to the opposite 
conclusion. If Philippa, Geoffrey Chaucer’s 
wife, was Thomas’s mother all the indica- 
tions of most force point to John of Gaunt 
as his father. Mr. Krauss states the case 
| for this conclusion exceedingly well; in fact, 
| we think it will prove difficult to overthrow. 
|The names of Geoffrey and Thomas are 
| associated in a forestership in Somerset, and 
| it had been hoped that the records concerned 
| with this would definitely fix the relation- 
| ship between them. Mr. Krauss has now 
| made thorough investigation into the matter. 
_As regards his main object the result is nil; 
but he has opened up a new by-way into 
rather an obscure tract of medieval social 
and economic life, and has judged well in 
setting forth his discoveries here even though 
| they have no bearing on Geoffrey Chaucer’s 
| Marriage. 


| For what occasion did Chaucer write the 
| ‘Parlement of Foules.’ and why did he leave 
it unfinished? Myr. Haldeen Braddy brings 
argument to show that it was in fact written 
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in view of a definite contemporary event, but 
that this was not the marriage between 
Richard II and Anne of Bohemia to which 
so much ingenious scholarship has laboured 
to fit it. In 1376-7 negotiations were afoot 
for effecting a solid settlement with France 
by a marriage between Richard and Marie, 
the eldest daughter of Charles V. In these 
negotiations, as is definitely known, Chaucer 
bore a part, and it was this French marriage, 
Mr. Braddy contends (brought to nothing by 
the death of the seven-year-old Marie) which 
was to be celebrated by the ‘ Parlement of 
Foules.’ Acceptance of his theory means re- 
dating of the poem. Here again, we have a 
good case very well put, supported by skilful 
use of contemporary history. 

Mr. C. Robert Kase’s essay gives us obser- 
vations on the shifting positions of Groups 
G and DE in the MSS. of the ‘Canterbury 
Tales.’ This is an attack upon one of the 
outstanding problems in English _biblio- 
graphy; it is conducted 
thoroughness and penetration well seconded 
by evident familiarity with the detail. 

The book as a whole ranks with the best 


things done by trans-Atlantic work in 
English, 
The Oxford Bool: of Sixteenth Century 


Verse. Chosen by E. K. Chambers. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. net). 


QN E of the pleasures to be derived from an 
anthology is the fresh judgment one finds 
oneself making on old favourites, grouped 
by yet another mind, intermixed with un- 
familiar pieces, viewed by a change of light 
and circumstance. The fresh judgment is 
none the less worth while for being com- 
monly little more than confirmation of an 
old one. For instance, to the present writer, 
one old conviction driven pleasantly home 
again was, how very well, how much better 


on the whole than anybody else, Shakespeare 


could write songs. Something is added, 
though, after all. What is striking in so 
many songs and lyrical pieces here is the 
frequency with which a first stanza — how 
often a first line even—is the best: the rest 
necessary amplification—since a poem must 
consist of more than one or two lines—but a 
weakening, a sort of running down. The 
virtue of the telling close seems much less 
well understood than the virtue of the 
telling initial attack. But Shakespeare’s 


with scholarly | 


lyrical inspiration is longer-breathed, and 
commonly sustains itself till he chooses to 
stop it off. 

The selection is generous. An attentive 
reader will be able here to ground himself 
well in acquaintance with Sackville, Raleigh, 
Davies and many another of their degree as 
poets, for the compiler has not restricted 
himself to short lyrics, but given full oppor- 
tunity to make trial of the Elizabethan 
exuberance in long-drawn poems. To savour 
it is no mean test and discipline of the 
imagination for the informing thought is 
commonly slender, developed and disguised 
through such an immense wealth of imagery 
that its onward movement is most. slow. 
Perhaps it is a sign of having touched the 
core of Elizabethan poetry when one becomes 
aware that the slowness is not the drag but 
the true tempo of this poetry. 

The Notes—mostly bibliographical—are all 
that could be wished. A few suggestions will 
be found in them—as that the A.W. of the 


‘Poetical Rhapsody’ may be Ambrose 
Willoughby. There is a charming Introduc- 
tion. 


We have received Part III of Dr. J. F. 
Bense’s Dictionary of the Low-Dutch Element 
in the English Vocabulary (16s. net). It 
takes us from ‘‘ Keelful ’’ to ‘‘ Rash.’’ This 
is a work that hardly yields to the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
itself in its range, the thoroughness of its 
execution, and its value to the student of 
language. It contains a great number of 
suggestions tending to correct or to amplify 
statements and illustrations in the Great 
Dictionary. Its wealth of historical allusion 
and information should be especially valu- 
able. In fact, it will undoubtedly establish 
itself as one of the most important off-shoots 
of the Oxford enterprise. (We observe that 
Dr. Bense adheres to the old designation 
‘ N.E.D.’) 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 


to send to him. 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 
in the County of Bucks, and published 


their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, © 
at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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